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for various interest groups, and representatives of community-based 
organizations. The committee found that, in gen era 1% JTPA appears to 
have generated a gxeat deal of enthusiasm among commentators, and 
that transition issues spem to ha^e beep/ resolve'd . The researchers 
also found that some of the problems with the Act stem from lack of . 
krowledge of its provisions, rathir than from the Act itself; 
however, it was felt that performance standards should.be adjusted so 
that pr'ograms were not penalized for helping more seriously 
disadvan'^aged persons. Finally, the initial findings, indicated that 
the transition is still proceeding as the full impact of the change 
in public policy from the Comprehensive Employmi^nt ^nd Training Act 
(CETA) to JTPA is realized and institutional adjustments are 
completed. The report summarizes findings in each area of the Act 
(job training, program requirements ,- youth services, dislocated 
workers, job development, emp^loyment service, and national 
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As Chairniaiv nf the Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 
and as a sponsor of the Job Training Partnership Act o> U)S2, 1 am 
pleased to approve the printing of the ffndings of the series of 1984 
stiUT forums as a committee print entilled/'Treliminary Oversight 
of the /Job Training Partnership Act". I hope that this committee 
print will be useful to the public as an informational document as 
well as to the Committee as a guide for planning further oversight 
activities in' the !)!Hh Congress. ^ ^ . 

Public Law !)T ;i()0, the. Job Training Partnership Act, signed^ by 
Presi^dent Reagan on October LI, 1982, w^s the result of a concert- 

^e,d bipartisan effort to' fundamentally redesign our nation's emplbyr* 
me.nt 'and training system. The new program went into effect on 
October 1»M!)S:{, beginnjng a nine-month transition period prior to, 
the first full program year beginning on- July 1, 1984, The Commit- 
tee wishes to. keep careful accounts on the progress of the JTPA. 
Specifically, it must be established whether any difficulties' experi- 
enced by .states or service delivery areas are temporary problems of 
adjustment, or will be permanent problems caused by the Act 
itself It must also be discerned whether problems, are felt across 
the country or are isolated in only a few areas. 

As a first step in tha Committee's oversight of JTPA, staff from 
both, the House ci* Representatives ^and Senate committees were 
commissioned to conduct a series bf public forums for the purpose 
or obtaining initial feedback from a cross-section ^system partici- 
pants on the benefits and problem^ they had p^cw^ed during the 
transition period. While this report notes several key issues raised 
by these participants, it is gratifying that *he JTPA appears to be 
working quite well in these four major regioAs of our country and 
that corrective legislation is not necessary at this time. Additional- 
ly,' it is most encourxiging that JTPA seems to be re-building tbe 
credibility of [ederally-assisted ^ob training programs in our com- 
munities and among employers. The success the JTPA has exhibit- 
ed thus far is a tribute to the state and local partnerships thr^ugh- 

- out our country. ' 

I want to co;nmend Senator Dan Quayle, chairman, of the Sub- 
committee on F^mployment and Productivity, for his leadership 

"during the consideration of JTPA and for his commitment to its ju- 
dicious implementation. The Department of Labor is also to be 
praised for ^ts prcfrnpt issuanci? of operating regulations and per- 
formance standards, meeting or beating each of the statutory dead- 
lines contained in the new law. 

In keeping with the partnership concept embodied m the Act 
itself, the Committee lobks forward to^working witH the Depart^ 
ment of Labor, states, service delivery M^ea^i, and service providers 
to ensure the contjnued success of the Job Training Partnership 
Act in training economically disadvantaged/ citizens . for jobs in 
today s labor markets. 

Okkin (L Hatch, Chairman. • 
.11). ^ 
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'U.S. Sknate. 

COMMITTKK ON LaBOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES, 

k ^ Washinfiton, DC, December I^/UfHJf. 

Hon. Okhin Hatch, . • 
Chdlrrnci/i, Committee on Labor ^and Human Resonfives,^ SD4J8/ 
Dirksen Senate Office HuHditiH, Washington, DC 

Dkar Mr. Chairman: In ^ July and August, Congressional staff 
conducted preliminary oversight activities on the Job Training* 
Partnership Act (Public Law 1)7-300). These activities iflcluded in- 
formal discussions with a wide ratige coadministrators and^policy 
makers along witji site visits at the following Iqcritions: Seattle^x 
Washington; NasHville, 'Tennessee; Cleveland, Ohio; and Portland!^ 
Maine. In addition, I held an oversight hearing in Jackson, Missis- 

, sippi and we have received ^correspondence from throughout the 
country on -the tow job training system, ' ^ 

Reliable data that document^ the effectiveness of the program 

Wftid its impact on trainees are not yet available. However the expe- 
rience Qf individuals entrusted with setting policy and carrying gut 
the daily operations otl JTPA have provide^l^ us with some insights 
into issues that may d&erve closer "monitoring and investigation. 

One, caveat to. these preliminary oversight findings^is that the 
views expressed l^pfesent a limited number of individuals who are 
involved with the^^tual operation of JTPA, Due to limitations on^ 
time and resources, as^mprehensiire survey was not possible. Some' 
significant perspi^ctives are not' presented in this report, including 
the general public, that is the tax'^ayer who supports the program*, 
individuals whp are responsible for making broad based policy deci- 
sions, such as governors; and at the Federal level, tlie views of the 
Department of Uabor are an important on^ission. Our prelin^nary 
oversight also does not take i«to account the views of national or- 
j*anixations that t'epresent special interests such as youth, lf»b;5r, 
minorities, and state and local government. 

'In many respects our preliminary findings are very encouraging 
There is strong support for the partnership concept which is at they 
heart of JTPA. Many of the concerns that arose during the nine* 
month transition phase (October 19H!^-June 1984) have been re- 
solved over time and few comments were directed toward transi- 
tion issues. Now, however, during this first full year of operation,, 
somt programmatic concerns ar^FOeginning to surface. 

As we review the concerns raised about JTPA and consider what 
should be the CongressionahYesponse to those concerns, it is incum- 
bent upon^us to distinguish between problems witb the structure of 
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tht» Aft and probNuns with implenv^rftation of the Act. I would. like 
to rrake three gencTal observation; . ^ 

First, we should bear in mind that JTPA reflects a very different 
public policy approach to job training. Commentators frequently 
expressed their concerns in terms of comparisons to WETA which 
shows that people are learning how JTPA and CETA dmer. 

For example, under JTPA, restrictions have been imposed on the 
amount of funds ava^^b^e for administrative costs and supportive, 
services in order to ensure'^that most of the funds are spent on 
training. This reflects Congressiowfrt intent to narrow tjrie focus and 
purpose of eJTPA and encourage streamlining of adniinistrative 
costs to accompany the move toward consolidation and larger serv- 
ice delivery areas. These changes, afong with the greater authority 
given to Governors, should lead to better coordinafi^m between re- 
lated training programs arid supportive services. 

Therefore, we must ask ourselves whether concerns about pro- 
gram requirements indicate problems with-the structure of the Act 
and achieving its goals or simply the growing pains associated with 
adjusting to a new public policy toward job training. 

A second related point is that there is^ evidence of a lack of 
knowledge or understanding of some provisions of the Act. An ex- 
ample of this relates to supportive services such as day care and 
transportation. ' , 

A limited amount of funds may be used for "supportive services 
and a waiver on that limitation must be granted by ihe*Governor if 
certain conditions are met. Many commentators did not knoW 
about the waiver. It is ironic that complaints about the high costs 
of transportation came from rural areas which hhve not requested 
waivers when these are the very situations the waiver* provision 
was designed to accommodate. This points to another concern that 
was frequently raised regarding the administration of JTPA which 
is the need for more' technical a^istance. 

This leads to my third observa'iion that some concerns about the 
prograoQ stem from the^way in which it is ac^ministered, especially 
at the Federal level. As an example: when a service delivery area 
was aware of the waiver provision and decided not to request one, 
the reasor\ most often cited was that the additional co^tg for sup- 
portive services would adversely affect performance standards. 

The performance standards, as required by the Act. should be ad- 
justable so that service delivery areas are not penalized for the 
extra costs of serving^those who need longer term training and ad- 
ditional' supportive services. Howevw, the performance standards 
that are currently huing administered by the Department of Labor 
through rjegulations do not permit the necessary adjustments and 
rect)gnize only the short term affects of training (job placement, 
wi\ge at placement, cost per enrol lee) as successful outcomes, 

Constiquently, creaming; or giving preference tM serving only 
those who require short term inexpen'sive services in order to aa- 
^quire a job, was a recurring topic a*nfiong the commentators. At this 
liine, comment;S regarding the inadequacy of the performance 
standards do not reflect a problem with the structure of the Act 
hut rather an administrative problem. 

In summary, our initial findings indicate that the transition 
phase is still proceeding as the full ipipjvct of the change in public 
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policy IVom CKTA to JTPA is realized and institutional adjust- 
ments are completed.* Tlje way in which the Act is administered 
and lack of understanding of it are largely responsible for many of 
the concerns that were raised during this preliminary ovei'Sight in- 
vestigation. 

Along with evidence of lack of understanding of the new law, 
there is also evidence that the new program is developing. A great 
deal of confidence in^JTPA was expressed. This largely took the 
form of a consensus among commentators that Congress should 
avoid premature "titj^wing" with the Act because sorhe of the 
early implementation iproble* s may resolve themselves v^ithout 
changes in the law. 

My purpose in making these findings available is to share with 
my colleagues and the public at large the comments that we have 
received. I think it is important to let it be known that ^ are con- 
cerned about how the Act is implemented and that we are listening 
. to the comments ol* those in the field who bear the greatest respon- 
sibility Ibr job training programs. Therefore,.! request your author- 
izatifon for the printing of a committee print summarizing the find- 
ings of theKe preliminary oversight activities. 

In closing, ' would like to extend our appre^ation to Karen Spar 
of the t'ongressional Research Service for her contribution to the 
writing of this report. 
Sincerely, 

Dan Quayle, b\S, Senator, 
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PRELIMINARY OVERSIGHT ON THE JOB TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP ACT 

1. Introduction ' * 

The Job Training Partnership Act (Public 'Law 97-;i()()) officially 
took effect in October lOSS. The first nine months were generally 
considered a transition period which formally ended on July L 
1!>84, when the first full program year began. During the summer 
of 19S1» Congressional staff conducted preliminary oversight activi- 
ties. The purpose of this oversight was to hear the reactions of « 
JTPA practitioners and policy-makers to the new law» learn of 
their experiences under the new system, and gauge how- well the 
program is working. 0 

Numerous concerns and recommendations were raised which are 
.iddrossed in detail in this report. In general, JTPA appears to 
ha ^e generated a great deal of enthusiasm among commentators. 
The issues and concerns discussed in the body of this report should 
be considered in light of the general consensus frqm people in the 
field liiat Congress should avoid premature ^'tinkering'* with the 
Act. Some of the early irhplementation problems may resolve them- 
selves without changes in the law» according to many commenta- 
tors» who urged lawmakers to give the JTPA system enough time 
to become established without significant revisions. , 

This report summarizes the views that were received. It is not 
meant to be a scientific survey of activities under JTPA. Rather it 
presents the general perceptions of a wide variety of people in- 
volved in, JTPA» based on the statements submitted during infor- 
mal discussion forums» comments during site visits, and a field 
hearing, as well as the sub'fetantial volume of mail received by the 
Senate Employment and Productivity Subcommittee and other 
members of the Senate. 

(,'ongressional forums and site visits were held in Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Cleveland, Ohio; Nashville, Tennessee; and' Portland, 
Maine In addition, the Senate Employment and Productivity Sub- 
committee held a field hearing in Jackson, Mississippi. Participants 
in the forums and hearing represented a wide range of individuals 
involved with the actual operation «)f JTPA: State and local. ad- 
ministr£itors; local elected officials; private industry council mem- 
bers; educators; spokesmen for various interest groups such as orr 
ganized labor, the handicapped. Native Americans, and women; 
and representatives of community based organizations. 

II Sl/MMARY OK FlNDIN(;s 
A. THK JOB TRAININCi SYSTKM 

AUhough JTPA, like CETA, provides job training for the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged the system for planning and delivering 
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training is dramatically changed under the new law. Two of the 
' most signiricant structr.ra.l c>ianges arc? the addition of a substan- 
tial State role, in administering Statewide activities dnd overseeing 
local programs, and the equal sharing of responsibilities between 
government agencies and private industry in planning and opera^ 
ing local programs. The core of the program is the partnership at 
the local level between elected offkials and private mdustrv coun- 
cils <FICs). ' ' ^ ' • 
At least f)! percent of FIC members must represent private in- 
dustry and the cf airman mujit be a private sector representative. 
PICs and local elected officials jomtly designate the grant recipient 
and administrative entity for the program, and agree upon a train- 
*ing plan. Training plans developed by the PICs and local .govern- 
ments must be approved by the Governor as part of the new role of 
the State. The Governor also is responsible for dividing the State 
into local service delivery areas. 

Th(? partnership concept at the State level is embodied in the 
Governor's state job training coordinating council, which is an ad- 
visory body. The state council is composed of representatives from 
private industry, local SDAsT major related State agencies, the 
State legislature, and representatives of eligible trainees, the gen- 
eral public, community-based organizations, organiy^ed labor» and 
local education agencies. Coordination among all these groups is in- 
tended to t^ike place both at the State and at the local level. 

Finally. JTI^A reduced'the role of the Federal Government in the 
job training system. Many of the programmatic functions of the 
Labor* Department under CETA, havq been transferred to the 
States under the new law. Remaining Labor Department responsir/ 
bilities include general program guidance through the issuing of 
regulations, monitoring, technical assistance, and administration of 
national activities under title IV of the Ac . 

Local Public/ Private Partnerships. — The partnership between 
local government and the private sector appears^to be working suc- 
cessfully. Both PIC and local government representatives generally 
were united in their praise for the partnership concept. Some local 
areas had a head start in establishing and operating PICs because 
they had volunt£lrily granted greater authority to PICs that had 
been set up under CETA. PIC members who had never been in- 
volved in government training programs were enthusiastic about' 
the program. In fact, several said they had been skeptical of past 
wnpioyment and training programs but were impressed by their 
experience under JTPA. 

A Southeastern PIC chairman, who is a private accountant, said 
his initial hesitations about working with JTPA were quickly re- 
solved. Another PIC chairman said the transition to the new pro- 
gram "has left most PIC members much smarter concerning JTPA, 
State (lovernment, unemployment, the unemployed, and the, needs 
of their communities." He added, however, the transition has left 
PI(' members "exhausted and anxiously awaiting the hoped-for 
simplicity of this first regular year of JTPA implementation, ' 



' local governments is varied. In some cases, the PIC is both the 
grant recipient and the administrative entity and in other cases, 
the local government serves these functions. Still oth(»rs have es- 



The structure of the worki 




lationships arranged by PICs and 
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tablished separalt' a^'eiici(»s to act as grant recipient and adminis- 
trative entity. A Soutlierti SDA representative said his area had set 
up a private nonprofit corporation to serve as the administrative 
entity, grant recipient and to provide staff support to both the PIC 
and the local electted officials. Establishing this corporation sepa- 
rately from the traditional government agencies gave it greater 
credibility with the private sector. In fact, the corporation was 
physically located away from other government office buildings in 
a further effort to attract private employers who might be reluc- 
tant to work with government programs. 

. Several forum participants said PICs and local elected officials ^ 
shared a joint staff In one SDA, the executive director of the. PiC 
was actually on loan to the program from a major corporation in 
the area. A Midwestern spokesman said his PIC was the adminis- 
trative entity for the SDA and applied general business principles 
to its operation. JTPA "belongs to the private sector/' he said, and 
therefore has achieved credibility with private employers. , 

JTPA*s credibility with the overall employer community is dem- 
onstrated in various ways, ranging from simple acQPptarce of the 
philosophy of the program to an active role in the provision of 
training, primarily through on-the-job traininfj <OJT) contracts. 
Several forum participants noted that'OJT in the private sector 
had increased under JTPA. A Southern Chamber of Commerce 
.spokesman said OJT is the **brightest spot ' of the JTPA program 
and several employers said they liked OJT because of the wiige re- 
imbursement and the minimum of paperwork. Several SDA repre- 
sentatives said their admihistrative entities handled all the paper- 
work for private employers in Ot^T contracts and thereby avojded a 
potential barrer to private sector participation. 

Local Administrative Cost Limitations.— JTPA requires that not 
more than 15 percent of each SDA*s funds be used for administra- 
tive costs. Besides encouraging better administrative efficiency, the 
IT) percent limitation on administrative costs was intended to pro- 
vide an incentive toward larger service delivery areas. This re- 
quirement was a frequent concern among PIC and SDA spokesman. 
Several forutn participants said JTPA is more expensive to admin- 
ister than CETA and the lo percent limit is a hardship, especially 
for small SDAs. At the same time, the use of fixed price unit cop 
tracts, appears to be widespreacl. 

Under fixed unit price contracting, the SDA agrees with the 
service provider on a specific cost for training and related services 
including administration. The service provider is reimbursed after 
training is complettHl and tlie individual is placed in a job. Such 
contracts ease the pressure on the 15 percent limitation because 
under JTPA, the entire costs of fixed price unit contracts may be 
counted as training costs; administrative costs do not have to be' 
broken out A number of forum participants said fixed-price con- 
tracts did provide some relief from the 15 percent limitation but 
nonetheless called for an increase h\ the administrative costs limit 
to 2i) percent, which had b..tn the practice under CKTA. 

A Midwestern* PK' chairman said despite his interest as a tax- 
payer in keeping administrative costs low, **()verhead and fixed 
costs are necessary to run any business." A North(»astern SDA rep- 
resentative^ said that a difficulty with administering the 15 percent 
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limit is tliiih "prohh^tns tnay !^)t surface^ in time for corrective 
action lo U\kv place, hut nuiy show up as audit disallowances long 
after the (jro^Mimi hein^ audited has ended/' She added that the la 
percent linutation is a particular problem for SDAs with small 
lotments because 'many of the basic systems required, in order to 
produce timely and accurate reprrts, are the same whether the 
funds available for operating the program are small or large/' 
None of the commentators discussed the possibility of merging into 
larger service delivery areas in order to adjust to the la percent, 
••equirenient, 

StatO'Locul I{clati(}ns,—\Nh\W the partnership between the 
public and private sectors appears to be forming successfully in 
most phices. relations between the State' and local levels vary 
widely Irorti State to State. 

States are required to pass TS percent of their title II-A block 
grant allotment on to local service delivery areas and the remain- 
ing 2'1 percent are set aside for certain statewide activities. Set-^ 
abides at the State level include: a. percent for State administration, 
including expenses 61* the State job trai^iing coordinating council; <) 
percent lor iticentive awards for SDAs that meet or exceed per- 
formance stafulards or for technical assistance for SDAs having dif- 
ficulty meeting performance standards; S percent fjr education co- 
ordination grantSf and percent (pr programs for older workers. 

States have taken^ a variety of approaches to their new functions 
in the employment and training system. A Northwesterti SDA 
spokesnian said initial attempts to form a partnership between 
SDAs and the State was "hampered by uncertainty. ' He said it 
took time to sort out respective roles and responsibilities. 

Western V\C representative said her State has chosen a **top- 
down * approach to planning. "1 am not convinced that putting an-, 
other layer of bureaucracy between the PVderal and local establish;^ 
ments will contribute to quality in program activities/' she said, 
noting that the State legislature has mandated additional responsi- 
bilities for the PICs with no additional funds to carry them out. 
The legislature in a Midwestern State has mandated certairt PIC 
composition recjuirements, according to an SDA representativi»» 
who also expressed concern witK the new role of the State, A PIC 
' spokesnian in the same State said PICs and SDAs should be al- 
lowed direct access to the Federal Government for interpretations 
of the law. either together with the State or ipdependently. 

Another SDA representative complained that the State is estab- 
lishing quotas for certain target population groups. *The State bu- 
reaucracy has tightened rts stranglehold on local PICs,' according 
to a PIC chairman in another State. A Midwestern State SDA asso- 
ciation warned that if control of JTPA completely shifts to the 
State level, "local partnerships will dissolve as a result of the loss 
of control and responsibility. The private sector, particularly, will 
not become involved in a program for which they have no responsi* 
bility at the local level." ' ' . 

At the same time, forum [)articipantH and commenters from 
oWwr States .vere pleased with their States* iwlministration of 
JTl'A. A Northwestern State council repre.sentative said State-local 
relations , were excellent, primarily because of the State's decision 
ib take a "hottoiiis-up ' or decentralized approach to planning. 
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rather than rnandatifi^^ policy at the State level and imposing divi- 
sions on the IMC s and SDAs. This assessment was echoed by PIC 
and SDA spokesmen from that State. 

In one Southeastern State practitioners involved in JTPA at all 
levels agreed the State had been responsive to the needs of local 
SDAs and PICs. The primary complaint at the local level in that 
State was that paperwork requirement^ were ejfcessive''. However, 
the State JTPA administrator noted that JTPA is a cumbersome 
program to administer, primarily because of the various set-asides 
and categories of participants that must be tracked. **We would 
certainly welcome the opportunity to lessen accountability require- 
ments and ease the administrative burden on the SDAs,' she said, 
recommending that the program become a more streamlined block 
g**ant. 

Stale Administrative Cost Limitations.—Pi number of State ad- 
ministrators commented that the program Was difficult to operate 
at the State level, particularly .with only>,o percent of funds avail- 
able^ for administration and other State-level activities. A New Eng- 
land State administrator said his professional staff welcomed the 
opportunity to **think for themselves'* afforded by the laW*s flexibil- 
ity, but said tfie T) percent set-aside was inadequate, especially for 
States with relatively small allotments. A minimum amount, of 
fixed administrative costs are associated with any program, regard- ,^ 
less of the overall size of the State, which makes a percentage limi- 
tation a special burden for States with small grants. After the costs 
of auditing, administration and the *^tate council, few funds are left 
over for such^activities as labor market information,* he said. He 
recommended a minimum. State staffing level be establijihed for 
every one million of JTPA dollars, and that States be held harm- 
less at that level. This concern was echoed by a State council repre- 
sentative in another New England State who said the 5 percent set- 
aside leaves insufficient funds for^lechnical assistance and services 
to special target population groups. 

State Coordination.— Siixiv attempts at coordinating JTPA with 
related programs received mixed reviews. Coordination require- 
ments are frequently one-way, said a number of people, v. ith JTPA 
required to coordinate with other programs but no similar require- 
ments for other programs to coordinate activities with JTPA. For 
example, a Northwestern SDA spokpsman said JTPA administra- 
tors are unable to gain access to welfare data from the State wel- 
fare agency which are needed to identify savings in welfare costs as 
a result of JTPA pai ticipation. On the other hand, a State council 
representative in another Northwestern State said successful co- 
ordination with the welfare agency resulted in a rules change to 
enabl(» greater participation in JTPA programs by welfare recipi- 
ents. 

A Midwestern local elected official and State council member 
said effective coordination could address the issue of creaming, or 
serving only the most employable, in JTPA. For example, certain 
services difficult to provide under JTPA, such as adult basic educa- 
tion and preparation for high school equivalency tests, could be of- 
fered through the State education system, if it was required to co- 
ordinate with JTPA. anil other Federal programs such as the Voca- 
tional Education Act and the Adult Basic Education Act. Several 
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people said nrt^at(»r coordination is needed with such Federal pro- 
jjrams as Community Developmeiit Bliick Grants and Urban Devel- 
« opment Action Grants. However, representatives from related pro- 
jjrams. in several Sttites including State Education and economic 
development agencies, said they were generally pleased with the 
level of their cf^ordination with JTPA and felt it had increased 
'since enactment of the Jaw and the creation of State job training 
coordinating councils. 

State-Administrated Pn^^Tom.— Opinions varied concerning State 
administration of the set-asides, such as education coordination 
grants and programs for older workers. Several PIC and SDA rep- 
resentatives advocated that these set-aside funds be automatically 
provided to the SDAs or eliminated entirely, A New England PIC 
chairman said the set-asides create ''programming confusion'' be- 
cause local agencies don't always know what services are being pro- 
vided to different Bopulatiop groups under the various funding cat- 
egories. A Northwf • ^ern SDA representative said the set-asides 
have created a ''proliferation of uncoordinated special interest 
, agencies." A Midwestern SDA spokesn)an also said the set-asides 
have created confusion, as well as funding delays and colnmuncia- 
tions problems. He said the education and older workers set-asides 
should go directly to the SDAs, rather than to the States. . 

At least With regard to the 8 percent set-aside for education, 
however, several State JTPA and education agency directors said 
the funds were achieving the goal of coordination at the •State 
level. A Midwestern State vocational education director said the 8 
percent funds are being monitored by a new advisory council, com- 
posed of the State education agenciejs, SDA and State coordination 
council staff, the State's management and budget office, and the 
State SDA association. He. felt strongly that the partnership be- 
tween .education and job training was working effectively, as did 
educators from several other States, although he and others were 
concerned about the matching requirc^ncnts.^**'*^ 
"Under the lg}y, the 8 percent set-aside for education is divided 
into two parts. Of the total amount set aside for education, 20* per- 
cent is to be used for development of cooperative agreements be- 
^^tween education agencies and SDAs. The remaining 80 percent are 
required to be used for services to eligible participants and these 
funds must be matched equally by the State education agencies. 
Both JTPA and education administrators in a number of States 
said the matching requirement was difficult to meet, admininstrati- 
vely burdensome and an '^unnecessary operational complication." 

One Midwestern vocational education director said the grants 
were not promoting coordinatipn. He recommended that the law 
specify the funds should be received^nd administered by the State 
vocational education agency. 

The Federal Role.— A number of commenters said they endorsed 
the Act's goakof limiting Federal intervention in the training pro- 
gram, but many also felt the Labor Department has taken too 
much of a "hands-off* approach. 

States and SDAs are primarily concerned with the lack of guid- 
ance from the Labor Department in interpreting the law and regu- 
lations. Many people pointed out that States are interpreting issues 
differently, the result, according to a number of commenters, is 
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^•paranoiii" nn llu^'part of the States, which have no assurances 
that their inttM'pretations and decisions will not later be over- 
turned by the Federal Ciovornment. The concern is especially acute 
with regard to auditn. 

In seye^al States, the practical effect is over-regulation and ex- 
cessive paperwork imposed on SDAs, One Southern SDA spokes- 
man said his State has been overly cautious, and has kept all pa- 
perwork requirements from CP]TA, plus added further require- 
ments. Another SDA representative from the same State said, **We 
do not need an over regulated Federal approach replaced With an 
over-regulated State approach/' Concern about excessive State reg- 
ulation, resulting from a lack of Federal guidelines, was echoed by 
SDAs and PICs in many parts of the country. 

Several State JTF^A administrators said they did not necessarily 
want the Labor Department to prescribe definitive interpretations 
of all aspects of program implementation and operation; rather, 
they wanted assurance that iheir own interpretations would be ac- 
cepted and not overturned byHater policy decisions at the Federal 
leyel, A Northwestern State JTPA administrator said there is a 
fear that the Labor Department's ^hands-off attitude will back- 
fire on the States when audits are performed," 

At the sam.e time, other State administrators said they would 
welcome more spl^eific guidance from the Labor Department, *This 
natioral initiative , , , demands a national level focus,*' said a 
Nort^easterii State administrator. Many local SDAs also requested 
grea.er Federal guidance and monitoring of the States, in the 
hopes that exessive State regulations would be eliminated, 

A Northwestern Sqpal elected official said he welcomed the flexi- 
bility allowed by the reduced Federal interVlfttion and the **hands- 
off" approach of both the Federal and the State Governments, And, 
one New England State JTPA administrator questioned >vhether 
the Federal role had in fact been reduced. Pointing to a **vplumi- 
nous" compliance review guide, he questioned whether the Federal 
Government was a **partner or a policeman,'' ^ 

Most commenters said the Labor Department should issue uni- 
form national reporting requirements and should limit the ability 
of States to impose additional requirements. National uniform defi- 
nitions are needed, particularly of terms relating to liability, such 
as recipient, subrecipient, and grantee. 

Communications from the Federal level down to the States and 
SDAs was cited as a problem by several people. One SDA said his 
State promptly parses on any information received from the Labor 
Department, but tflat such communications are few. Several fifeople 
said the Labor Department occasionally writes letters to individual 
Governors, providing interpretations of the law and regulations or 
other information, but States are not sure if. such interpretations 
apply nationwide. 

Finally, several forum participants and oth<?r commenters re- 
quested additional technical assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment and a national nfiechanism for disemmination of information 
about model programs. 

A number of SDAs also requested a modification of Labor De- 
partment regulations dealing with administrative cost-pooling. Al- 
though pooling is allowed, States and SDAs still must submit re- 
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ports by various cost categories, which undermines the purpose of 
cost-pooling, according to several commenters. 

Performance Standards.— Programs under JTPA are held ac- 
countable to mandatory performance standards, as established by 
the Secretary of Labor. The Act itself says the best measure of the 
return on JTPA's investment i? the increased employment and 
earnings of participants and the reduction in welfare dejjendency. 
According to the Act, the Secretary may include the following fac- 
tors in measuring the success of programs serving aJults; place- 
ment in unsubsidized employment; retention in unsubsidized em- 
ployment; increase in earnings, including hourly wages; and reduc- 
tion in the number of individuals and families receiving cash wel- 
fare payments and the amount of such payments. Performance 
standards should be varied taking into account the characteristics 
of the enrollees and the State and local economy. 

The Labor Department has issued reglations for perfermance 
standards which, for adults, measure a program's job placement 
rate, the placement rate for adult welfare recipients, cost per en- 
tered^mployment, and average starting wage. Success in programs 
serving youth is measured according to job placement rates, posi- 
tive termination rates (positive terminations include job place- 
ments as well as other outcomes such as attainment of certain em- 
ployment competencies), and cost per positive termination. Ser\'ice 
delivery areas which meet or exceed their performance standards 
may receive incentive bonuses or technical assistance from funds 
set aside at the Stite level for this purpose. 

Support for the concept of a perforqiance-based training system 
was wide-spread among individuals commenting on the implemen- 
tation of JTPA. Few people said their programs were having diffi- 
culty meeting the national standards, and most said their programs 
were either meeting or exceeding them. Nonetheless, there was 
concern that the performance standards, aS established by the De- 
\ partment of Labor, might be discouraging service to the most disad- 
vantaged groups among those eligible for JTPA. 

Several commenters noted that the Labor Department's regula- 
tion^ for performance standards measure placement in employ- 
ment^only, and not retention or increased earnings and^^reduced 
welfare dependency^ as required by the Act. A Northwestern 
women's program representative said performance standards 
should measure wage gains and not simply job placement with no 
follow-up to determine whether the job has actually been of long 
term economic benefit to the participant. It is important to know 
whether job placement is long-term or *'just long enough to be 
counted as part of the service provider's performance,'' she said. 

According to a number of commenters, attainable standards 
should be established for these individuals, who may need exten-^ 
sive remedial education and employability development before en- 
tering an occupation-specific training program. By rewarding pro- 
grams which keep their costs per participant low, performance 
standards discourage long-term and expensive training, said sever- 
al forum participants. 
Commenters. said th^ needs of the very disadvantaged might b^ 
-.^ overlooked in programs primarily interested in low^cost job place- 
/* ment. Those who are most in need and difficult to serve also are 
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the most costly to serve and the most difficult to place in jobs, Ac-, 
cording to numerous forum participants, the current performance 
standards, with their emphasis on high placement rates at low 
costs, may lead to creaming, or serving only the most employable. 
A representative of a Middle^ Atlantic organization, which'*serves 
the handicapped, said potentially costly clients, including the dis- 
abled, are screened out of many programs, because they will jeop- 
ardize the program's cost and placement ratios. 

A Northwestern women's program representative warned that 
JTPA is in danger of becoming an expensive placement service, 
rather thap a training program. A forum participant from another 
women's organization, in the Midwest, said performance standards 
make it difficult (or SDAs to operate programs geared toward oc- 
cuptional development or overcoming sex-stereotyping because 
long-term training is discouraged since it is expensive and drives 
ap the cost per trainee. In the interests of quick job placement, she 
said women will continue tiKbe trained and placed as clerk-typists 
and in other high-demand occupations with low wages and limited 
mobility^ 

In additiori, uniform definitions are needed iki measuring per- 
formance within States and throughout the country, according to a 
number of forum participants. The Labor Department should issue 
dniform national definitions of such terms as "enrollment,'' "en- 
tered employment," "termination,^ and "job placement.'* Leaving 
sirch definitions up to the States, feaid an^SDA .^pokesman, will 
result in "50 different ways of meafeuring success and Qpngress will 
be unable to judge the effectiveness of JTPA in proflucing a return 
on this human investment.*' Uniform definitions are essential, ac- 
j^cording to another SDA, to prevent "complete manipulation" of the 
performance standards. 

Performance-based contracting, or fixed price unit contracting, 
according to a national women's organization, gives service provid- 
ers an incentive to place participants in any job as quickly as possi- 
ble. A Western local elected official said fixed-price unit contract- 
ing is a *^mixed blessing.** It is administratively simpler, he said, 
but, "When money is at stake, contractors are less willing to risk 
failure." As a result, only the most employable get served. 

Both mandatory performance standards and fixed-price unit con- 
tracting were hailed as positive; features of JTPA, but a number of 
commenters agreed that the current regulations for performance 
standards need to be revised to reflect the added costs of serving 
extremely disadvantaged target groups, to recognize the attain- 
ment of certain employment competencies for adults as well as for 
youth, and to measure increased earnings and reduced welfare de- 
pendency. 

. The Act allows Gpvernors to vary national standards, within pa- 
. rameters established by the Secretary of Labor, to reflect certain 
factors within the State or individual service delivery areas, as well 
as the characteristics of the population to be served and tlie types 
of services to be provided. The Labor Department developed a re- 
gression model as one option for States to use in varying the na- 
tional standards. Although a number of forum partcipants said 
their States were' using the regression model, many felt noneth*?- 
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less that the porformance standards do not adequately address the 
problem of serving extremely disadvantaged groups. 

Serpice Deliverers —JTPA allows SDAs and PfCs jointly to design 
training programs and to select service deliverers. No agency or 
system is singled out in the law as a presumptive delivery agent for 
services, and demonstrated performance is the primary consider- 

^ ation to be used in selecting providers. The Act says proper consid- 
eration must be given to community-based organizations and that 
JTPA funds should not duplicate existing services unless alterna- 

• tive service providers would be more effective in meeting the SDAs 
performance goals. SDAs and PICs must give appropriate education 
agencies the opportunity to provide educational services unless the 

gdministrative entity demonstrates that alternative agencies would 
e more effective or likely to enhance participants' occupational 
and career growth. 

A number of representatives of community based organizations, 
as well as others, said the new emphasis on fixed-price unit con- 
tracting, in vyhich providers are paid the agreed-upon cost of train- 
^ ing after training is completed and participants are placed in em- 
ployment, has hampered the ability of community-based organiza- 
tions to take part in the projgram. Community based organizations 
X)ften do not have the financial resources necessary to operate on a 
cost reimbursement basis. **Cash flow 4>ecomes a serious or fatal 
problem" for community-based agencies, according to a PIC chair- 
man from a Western State, As a result, certain services traditional- 
ly provided in some areas through coiftmunity-based organizations, 
such as remedial and alternative education, are no longer being of- 
fered under JTPA. A number of commenters noted that the pro- 
gram's performance standards, which emphasize job placement as' 
the primary positive outcome for adults, discourage the provision of 
remedial and support services,* which are frequently supplied by 
community-based groups. 

Community-based organizations are not the only agencies handi- 
capped by the retrospective payment system of fixed-price unit con- 
tracting, according to several commenters. An entire community 
college system in one State withdrew from JTPA participation be- 
cause of its legal counsePs opinion that the education system could 
not **gamble ... on the hope of later reimbursement." Likewise, 
representatives of organized labor said many labor groups have 
. been eliminated from JTPA because of fixed-price unit contracting. 
A southeastern SDA representative said his PIC had decided to 
use fixed-price unit contracts exclusively. While he agreed with 
this decision, he noted, *'It does b\ necessity eliminate some agen- 
cjes and/or institutions from bidding on training which we 'would 
like to see offered," At the same time, he agreed with the principle 
thqt '^deliverers of services should be selected on the basis of per- 
formance and not other factors." 

Several public education agency representatives expressed confu- 
sion about their role under JTPA, Although schools are not desig- 
^ nated presumptive delivery agents for educational services, th^ 
must be given the opportunity to provide such services unless alter- 
native providers are determined to be more effective. Yet, spokes- 
men for public education agencies in the West and Midwest said 
they had been left out of the JTPA system entirely. On the other 
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hand, a Soulheaslora PI(' chairman said pufelic education agencies 
ore always favored ovor other private contractors to provide educa- 
tion services in his SDA, if they meet the PIC s requirements. 

Several education agencies also said they were satistied with 
their role under JTPA. A Northwestern local elected Qfficial ^aid 
the system of selecting service providers in geheral has resulted in 
greater coordination among delivery agents. This system **has 
caused government agencies fcjp develofJan urgency to perform/* he 
said. **It has also brought oufHh? political and bureaucratic protec- ' 
tion systems and a fight for lurf. This has forced cooperation be- 
tween good administrators and, more provincial ^attitude on the 
part of others." • 

B. PROGRAM REQUIRKMK^4TS 

There are limits on the amount of funds available for income 
support and supportive ser\Mces for participants. Service delivery 
areas may spend no more than 30 percent of their title II allot- 
ments for the combined costs of administration, supportive serv- 
ices, stipends and allowances. Of this 80 percent, no more than half 
may bo spent for administration, leaving the rest for participant 
support costs and supportive services, such as child care and trans- 
portation. The Act allows SDAs to request a waiver of the 30 per- 
cent<^)|nitation in certain cases. The Governor must grant the 
waiver if the SDA meets criteria specified in the Act. 

Supportive Servic *s,— The limitation on supportive services con- 
cerned a number pf forum participants. In particular, representa- 
tives of rural areas stressed throughout the forums that transporta- 
tion is lacking in sparsely populated regions. Likewise, child care 
facilities are limited in these areas. Without these services many 
eligible individuals cannot participate in the training program. 
According to a number of people, the Act's limits on the amount of 
funds that can be used for these activities is a batrier to participa- 
tion in training. Some of the commenters who expressed this concern 
were unaware of the Act's provision for a waiver on the limitation on 
supportive services. J^L 

Several SDA and PIC representatives said child care is ne^^H)y 
most parents in order to participate in training, particularl)^^Ble 
parents. A community-based organization in a Middle J^ff^ic 
State said several women brought their children with them to a 
training program in housing rehabilitation, because day care serv- 
ices were not available. 

Anc^lher community-based organization in a Southeastern State 
said extrc^mely disadvantaged people need an extensive network of 
supportive services to succeed in training, but such services are 
"liniited under JTPA. Follow-up services aft^ job placement, such 
as counseling and day care, also are needed but difficult to provide, 
according to a Northeastern program for the handicapped. 

Although the Act allows SDAs to request a waiver of the limita- 
tion on supportive services, few forum participants had requested 
waivers. Some SDA's said they had been discouraged from request- 
ing waivers, and several were unaware the waiver authority exist- 
ji»d. Still others said they did not request waivers because the addi- 
tional spending'on supportive services would reflect negatively on 
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their performance measures, (^ee earlier discussion^ on perform- 
ance standards.) A Northeastern SDA association saigl locol areas 
should not have to undertake the administrative burden of ffequest- 
ing a waiiver; flexibility in this area should be built directly into 
th^ law. ^ 

Stipends and Needs Based Eaymentsr-The same limitations ap- 
plicable to supportive services also apply to the payment of sti- 
pends or training allowances. In addition, if an SDA chooses to pro- 
vide stipends or allowances, JTPA requires that they be based on 
the trainee's actual need. 

'Administrators reported varying approaches to . the issue of 
• needs-based paymeol^. Some SDAs simply don't provide sirch pay- 
ments, others reodrled paying a dollar an hour to trainees for 
transportation an J meal costs, and others said they pay up to $50 a 
wfeek to trainees with no other form of income. Some SDAs auto- 
^matically disqualify enrollees from receiving needs-based payments 
if they' are receiving income from* another program such as Aid to 
Families With Dependent Children (AFDC) or unemployment insur- 
. ance (UI). 

The effect of these limited payments the types of j)eople wWb 
participate in JTPA also seems to vary. One Northeastern SDA re- 
ported that as many as 75 percent of potential trainees have de- 
clined to participate because of the lack of payments. A Midwest- 
ern private industry council member said individuals who began 
training have been forced to drop out because of their limited fi- 
nancial resources. A Northwestern local government official said 
the lack of stipends has made it difficult to serve youth, who turn 
down long-term training in favor of **a job— any job that pays 
enough to get' by.'* Heads of households find it difficult to partici- 
pate in the program, without adequate income to suppory their 
families. A Midwestern SDA administrator wrote, **Many e/roUees 
are falling through the cracks because they cannot afford to be in 
* class. 1 foresee that we will become a program only for AFDC re- 
cipients and persons drawing UI benefits. There are other clients 
who need us.' 

At the .same time, some people said JTF'A trainees appear more 
motivated than previous CETA enrollees, some of whom may have 
been motivated at least in part by the minit^^jm wage stipend pro- 
vided under CETA. However, these peopi ulso noted that some 
JTPA trainees are better educated than their counterparts under 
CETA, and therefore perhaps did not need long-tern; training. 
. The issue of *Vreaming, * or serving those who are easiest to 
place in jobs, was a recurring topic during the congressiom\l 
forums. However, while there was a gt^neral feeling that JTPA cre- 
ated the potential for creaming, there was no agreement as to* 
whether creaming was actually occurring. Many commentatore did 
not think oreaming was an issue, Among those who believed 
creaming was occurring there was disagreement as to whether it 
was a positive or negative aspect of JTPA. 

No one offered statistical evidence that the characteristics of 
JTPA trainees are different from thos^ of CETA trainees. And, sev- 
eral reported earlv data showing that demographic characteristics 
are actually very simflar. A Northwestern SDA representative said 
*The combination of iiniited support money for participants, the 
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absence of a work (y<pericMice component, and the emphasis on pro- 
gram performance, wiyle not misplaced, raises the issue that 
JTPA, as currently funded and implemented, is not designed to 
serve the truly needy among the eligible pd^^ulation. However, we 
have reviewed demographic data describing those served under 
('ETA and those served under JTPA. We found no percentage de- 
crease in service to targeted groups. Moreover, the JTPA program 
appears to be more successful in serving and placing women, high 
school dropouts and welfare recipients. It's clear JTPA is working, 
although se^^rely underfunded. We are able to serve less than 3 
pjt^rcent of the 1;V(),0()0 individuals who are eligible." ' 

A Southeastern Sti\te administrator noted that while characteris- 
tics- of participants are the , same in his State, the type of training 
provided has changed from CETA to JTPA. The major change re- 
sulting from the limitations on participant support appears to be in 
» the^ length ol* the training period. An association of SDAs in one 
Northeastern State said programs are turning to shoil-term train- 
ing. Without stipends and allowances, trainees have no financial 
incentive to remain in a long-term program and tend to drop out 
when the training becomes more difficult. A New England PIC 
member expressed concern that only people who can afford to 
remain iOUt of the labor market for some period of time will benefit 
from long-term training. 

A Southeastern PIC membi^r said the limits on participant sup- 
port^have reduced the number ol* people interested in classroom 
training in general. One of the intentions of JTPA wa > to increase 
the percentage of people enrolled in on-the-job training, u. which 
employers are reimbursed for a portion of the trainee's wage. In 
fact, a number of forum participants indicated that ca-the-job 
training has increased, largely because of the 4.dded involvement of 
the private sector in planning the program, but also because OJT is 
a way of providing income in*the Ibrm of wages. At the same time, ^ 
employers participating in OJT reported that its success depends 
on careful screening of participants, so that only those most likely 
to succeed in the job are referred to the employer. 

While the limits ^on income support were considered a problem 
by many forum participants, .o orTe advocated a return to the 
CP]TA practice of minimum wage allowances for all trainees. How- 
ever, a significant number of participants requested greater flexi- 
bility in the provision of needs-based payinents. One Northeastern 
SDA repres(Mitati^/e said needs-based payments should be based on 
the individual s actual need, and not on what the SDA can afford 
to pay. 

(\ YOUTH SERVICKS 

Economically disadvantaged youth are a major target group 
under the Act. JTPA requires service delivery areas to spend at 
least 10 percent ol* their funds under title H-A for low-income indi- 
viduals aged Ki to 21. This requirement reflects a major national 
policy decision to Earmark a minimum Ir.el of services to youth in 
response to continuing high rates of youth unemployment. This 
percentage may be adjusted up or down, depending on the actual 
proportion of disadvantaged youth in the service delivery area. 
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SDAk also are mjuired^to serve high school dropouts according to 
their proportion of the oliKibie population in the area. Further- 
more, a separate summer youth employment program is authorized 
by title II-B. 

40J^enent Requirement —The 40 percent youth requirement was 
a common concern among program administrators during the con- 
gressional oversight forums, field hearing, and in letters submitted 
to Congress. Many SDA and PIC representatives said this require- 
' ment was too high and burdensome. According to many commenta- 
tors services to youth, especially in-school youth, are often less 
costly on a per-person basis than services to adults, resulting in a 
disproportionately high number of youth being served in compari- 
son to adults. A New England SDA representative said 50 percent 
of her program s par^cipants are youth but only percent of 
funds are being spent for youth services. She said that if they in- 
creased spending to 40 percent for youth, 65 percent of enrollees 
would be youth. Western local elected official said his SDA is 
spending H5 percent of its funds on youth, but 44 percent of partici- 
pants are youth. 

' ^ The law s provision allowing variation of the 40 percent youth re- 
quirement, was not being implemented in all States. In fact, some 
forum participants were unaware that the provision existed in the 
law. However, representatives from areas which had adjusted the 
percentage also were experiencing difficulty meeting the 40 percent 
requirement. 

A number of forum participants asked for relief from the 40 per- 
cent requirement by allowing SDAs to establish their own percent- 
age for youth services, or by applying the 40 percent requirement 
to the number of participants rather than the amount of funds. 

Barriers ^o^Fow/Zi Services,— Commenters also said provisions in 
the law make it difficult to attract and serve youth effectively. Sev- 
eral pointed out that if these provisions were modified, the 40 per- 
cent youth requirement would be more attainable. 

For example, work experience is limited under JTPA, Half the 
cost of work experience programs which meet ceaain requirements 
dealing with duration of the program and provision of classroom 
training, may be counted as training costs and the remaining Half 
must be counted as nontraitting costs, or applied to the 80 percent 
available for administration and supportive services. Work experi- 
ence programs which don't meet the requirements must be funded 
completely from t he- liP^ percent reserved for non-training costs. Ac- 
cording to several commenters, this provision has virtually elimi- 
nated work experience for youth as a program activity^ 

With the limitations on work experience, on-the-job training is 
the primary alternative for giving people *Veal-life" job experience. 
Yet employers are reluctant to hire unskitted young peopte with no 
proven work record and a higher likelihood of turnover, according 
to several forum participants and other commenters. Consequently, 
according to a Midwestern SDA representative, youth need work 
experience in order to compete with adults for unsubsidized jobs 
and on-the-job training slots. 

A number of people recommended Ahat work experience in the 
private sector be allowed under the Summer « Youth Employment 
Progran), title II-B of JTPA. Historically, the summer program 
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provided work i'X|HMiiMia» only in the public sector. Comments 
made during the congressional forums indicate that, at least in 
repird to the summer program, people may be unaware that pri- 
vate sector work experience in the summer program is allowed 
under JTPA. 

The Act also authorizes a series of exemplary youth Programs 
which SDAs may elect to operate. These include a limited amount 
of subsidized **tryout*' employment with private sector employers 
(and public sector employers, in some limited cases), subject to cer- 
tain linytations on the number of hours the youth may participate. 
For the-most part, however, forum participants indicated these ex- 
emplary programs were not being implemented to a great extent. 

Other barriers to youth participation in JTPA, according to 
many commenters, are the Act's restrictions on payment of sti- 
pends and allowances and the limitations on supportive services. 

Performanve Standards for Youth— A further concern expressed 
during the forums, which has since been resolved through legisla- 
tion, deak with the Labor Department s regulations on fixed price 
. unit contracting. Under Labors regulations, the performance 
standards recognize that attainment of employment competencies 
may be used to evaluate youth programs (considered a positive ter- 
mination), but job placement was the only outcome recognized as a 
• successful outcome for fixed price unit contracts. However, legisla- 
tion enacted at the end of the 9Sth Congress addressed this issue 
and added positive terminations for youth in addition to joj;> place- 
ment as acceptable program outcorpes for fixed unit cost contract- 
ing (P.L. }»K-r)24), 

n. DISLOCATED WORKKRS PROGRAM 

Title III of JTFA authorizes services for dislocated workers, who 
are generally long-term unemployed individuals withUittle prospect 
of returning to their former job or occupation. Of the total funds 
appropriated, 75 percent are allocated to States and the remaining 
25 percent are reserved for ^bt^^ecretary of Labor s discretionary 
use. Unlike the title II-A program, title III plan ning\ takes place 
primarily at the State level. Local PICs and elected olficials may 
preview and comment on State plans for operating\ dislocated 
\(orker programs in their service delivery areas. ; 

Matifiin^ Hequiremcnts— Title III requires a dollar-for-dollar 
match of Federal funds \vith public or private non-Federal re- 
sources. This match can include the actual costs of providing em- 
ployment anjHraining services to eligible participants by State or 
local programs, private nonprofit organizations and private sector 
employers. The match also can include State unemployment insur- 
ance payments to eligible participants. In States with Jtogher-than- 
average unemployment rates, the 50 percent matching requirement 
is reduced 10 percent for each percent by which the State's jobless 
rate exceeds the national average. ^ y 

A number of forum participants objected to the matchinfr>fe- 
quirement. Cash match is difficult for hard-pressed States t(/fur- 
nish. and in-kind .matching contributions are burdensome and /time- 
consuming to document. A New England State Job Training^Co- 
ordinating Council member said dislocated workers primarily n^ed 
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job search assistanco and job club auppart, rather than classroom 
or on-job-t raining. However, it is easier to locate patching funds 
and in-kind contributions for classroom and on-job-training. He 
said, **Our first (Question in Serving dislocated workers should be, 
*how can we help,.* pot *how can we mMch.* " 

According to a labor official representing several Northwestern 
and Rocky Mountain States, labor organizations particularly suffer 
from the matching requirement. **Obviously, a local union that has 
lost its entire membership due to a plant closure cannot afford to 
supply match money/' she said. (On the other hand, States in the 
Midwest have worked closely with labor in implementing title III 
.programs. In some cases, the State match' has been ipet with funds 
raised as a result of contract agreements to establish jointly funded 
training programs for employees.) Likewise, community-based 
organizations have a difficult time participating in title III programs 
as a result of the matching requirements, according to several forum 
participants. - ^ . 

JTPA s provision allowing States to use UI payments as a compo- 
^ nenl of the match has not afforded relief for those States with long- 
term unemployed dislocated workers who have exhausted their 
benefits, said a number of people^ Several forum participa»its re- 
quested that the matching requirement be eliminated from Va Act 
6r else that the match l^e defined as broadly as possible., 

E. JpB DEVELOPMENT 

Upuradinfi. Backfillinfi and Retraining.— Several forum partici- 
pants pointed out that although upgr4<9ing and retraining for em- 
ployed workers is an allowable acth^y under title II-A of JTPA, it 
is virtually eliminfited as a result^f the income eligibility criteria. 
Most eniployed individuals do not meet the definition of economi- 
cally disadvantaged, nor can they be served uYider the 10 percent 
window, which is reserved for people with barriers to employment 
who do not meet the income criteria. Several participants suggest- 
ed the 10 percent window be expanded to include people with bar- 
riqrs to advancement, as well as employment.' 

According to many private sector representatives, if JTPA pro- 
grams were allowed to retrain and upgrade employed Individuals 
in entry-level jobs, these lower level positions could then be **back- 
fiUed" by more than half the funds reserved* for non-training ex- 
penses. A Midwestern Chamber of Commerce official and PIC 
member said his SDA is funding employment-generating services 
from the money reserved for par*ipant support: although he is 
concerned this expense will be disallowed, In that case, he said, 
funds for job-creation will be virtually eliminated. 

Several forum participants suggested that employment generat- 
ing activities be funded from the 70 percent reserved for direct 
training costs. A Midwestern PIC chairman said employment-gen- 
erating services and other marketing activities are essential for the 
success of JTPA, pointing out that a survey of employers in his 
State found that fewer than 10 percent were aware of the pro- 
gram s on-the-job training component. A Southeastern PIC chair- 
man said JTPA must be effectively marketed to employers, **to 
lv»lp erase the stigma associated with past** Federal employment 
and training programs. Without substantial employment-generat- 
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' ing services, **\ve will hv training people for jobs that do not exist," 
according to anothier Midwestern PIC member. 

Several SDAs said they had developed agreements with local city 
contractors and recipients of economic development assistance to 
hire a certain number of workers referred through JTPA. A South- 
eastern SDA spokesman -said Federal economic development agen- 
cies should retire use of JTPA by local recipients of F'ederal 
funds. A.Midwestern PIC chairman recommended that JTPA pro- 
vidv a small but specific set-aside of funds directly to local SDAs 
for the development of linkages between local job training and eco- 
nomic development activities. 

K. KMPLOYMKNT SEHVICK 

Tide V of JTPA contained the first significant amendments to 
the Wagner-Peyser Act since its initial passage in WYMi, The 
Wagner-Peyser Act authorizes the U.S. Employment Service, a Fed- 
eral-State public labor exchange system. The amendments con- 
tained in JTI^A were designed to bring the Employment Service in 
closer coordination with the new job training program. The Act 
provides that local PICs will assist in developing local Employment 
Service Plans, which also will be certified by the State Job Train- 
ing (Coordinating Council. A new State allocation formula also wa^ 
established by the amendments contained in JTPA, ^^asing two-, 
thirds of State Kmployment Service allotments on the size <Jf the 
States civilian labor force and one-third on the Staters unemploy- 
ment rate. Previously, EmUjpyment Service allocations had been 
oased on a number of factors, including job placement rates. In ad- 
dition, the amendment set aside 10 percent of each State's allot- 
ment for the Governor's discretionary use. 

The chairman of a Midwestern PI(^ said coordination require- 
ments between* JTPA and the Employment Service were weak. He 
said his State has adopted a ''top-down'' management approach 
which has ''continued to hinder the ability of local areas to truly 
coordinate the.se functions." He also said. PIC review and comment 
on local Employment Service plans in his State has been "non-ex- 
istent. " 

On the other hand, representatives ot a Southeastern State said 
the amt'tidments had reinforced the Governor s leadership and co- 
ordination roU' regarding the Employment Service and that State 
council review of the Employment Service plan had resulted in ef- 
fective coord inatio^i, 

A Southern SlAte Employment Service director, however, object- 
ed to the new funding formula authorized by JTPA, which has cost 
his State substantial resources. He pointed out that ihe new formu- 
la does not consider ihe State's performance, the number of disad- 
vantaged youtji and adults in the State, or the added costs of serv- 
^ ' ice in rural areas. He said his State has been forced to cut services 
and to close a number of local Employment Service offices, and rec- 
ommended a change in the formula which would ba.se allocations 
equally on the State's civilian labor force, unemployment cate, as 
well as the State's job placement record. also recommended ad 
ditional funds he provided separately for labor market information. 
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Finally, a few forum participants were critical of their Gover- 
nors use of the 10 percent discretionary funds, which, they said, 
are not being effectively used. 

NATIONAL ACflVlTIKS 

The Secretary of Labor is authorized to operate directly a series 
of national programs under title IV of JTPA, which include the Job 
Corps, research and evaluation, and national programs for veter- 
ans; Native Americans, and migrants and seasonal farmworkers. 

Primarily in letters submitted to members of Congress, a number 
of Native American grantees objected to the Labor Department's 
administration of the Native American program. The law directs 
the Labor Department to use personnel with **particular compe- 
tence in this field" to select, monitor and evaluate Native Ameri- 
can employment and training programs. According to a number of 
commenters, this provision has been ignored. Further concerns in- 
cluded a fragmentation of responsibility for the Native American 
programs within tne Department of Labor's Employment and 
Training Administration, and a lack of adequate technical assist- 
ance. 

Despite reports of th^se problems with administration of the pro- 
gram, a national coalition of Native American grantees said local 
programs have increased their ties to the private sector and have 
increased job placement rates, 

A spokesman for a local migrant and seasonal farmworker pro- 
gram also expressed concern with labor Department administration 
of the program, particularly with regard to audits. He said national 
grantees fieed audit guidance in order to prevent disallowed costs 
in the future, and he particularly requested that the results of in- 
formal audit resolution negotiations with individual grantees be , 
shared with other recipients of funds. 

A representative of a Southern Governor recommended that Gov- 
ernors be allowed a I^O-day review and comment period before the 
Labor Departmeni makes national contracts under title IV of 
JTPA. 

O 
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